CONSEQUENCES OF DIETARY DEFICIENCIES

VITAMIN A. ,It has been demonstrated that without vitamin A
the growth of young animals is arrested and they become easily
susceptible to infection/Numerous experimental data are now
available in support of the conclusion that it is. an essential
food factor for growing children and without it they show
definite signs of malnutrition. Mellanby and Green20 found
that 91 out of 93 rats soon developed definite symptoms of
lowered vitality when fed with a vitamin A free diet, while not
a single case occurred among the 50 rats used as controls. A
distinguished Danish physician, Bloch, drew the attention of
the Danish Government to the high incidence of keratomalacia
and other forms of eye diseases, especially among poor children,
as a consequence of selling butter and other animal fats to
Germany during the War.

But the need of vitamin A is not confined to the young. Since
it promotes vigour and stamina and also maintains the mucous
membrane in a healthy condition, vitamin A is necessary for
nutritional well-being at all ages. Its adequate supply for
pregnant and nursing women is of great importance. I One of
the underlying factors in many cases of premature birth and
foetal and neo-natal death is the deficiency of vitamin A,
which is known to affect the quality of mother's milk if it is
inadequately supplied in her diet. The infant receives a very
limited amount of vitamin A in ulero and therefore the need for
its ample provision, especially at weaning, is urgent. The food
of the nursing mother should contain a liberal supply of
vitamins,

As early as 1913 Osborne and Mendel showed21 that ani-
mals malnourished from lack of vitamin A exhibited ca peculiar
opthalmia3. Without its presence in diet, the epithelial tissue
becomes keratonized, that is, hard and horny; and in this
condition it cannot repel those infections which come from
micro-organisms. So long as the epithelium is kept intact, there
is little chance of such infections. But with the deficiency of
vitamin A, the membranes of the eye are affected and the
trouble begins in the lacrimal field. Eventually dryness of
the conjunctiva sets in, which is often a precursor of a more
serious affection. The ulceration of the cornea then exposes the
eye to any kind of bacterial invasion. Keratomalacia, which is
a destructive form of eye disease, is produced by ulceration of
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